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Detail from a Damask Chair Cover 
of the time of James I 


ESPOTS all, were the Stuart sover- 

eigns, and firm believers in the old and 
convenient theory that kings ruled by “Di- 
vine Right.” Unlike the rugged Tudors, 
they had neither zest for learning, nor love 
for pageantry and display. They had, how- 
ever, other characteristics which were mate- 
rially to affect their country's politics and 

les. 


sty 
AMES I, under whose rule England and 
Scotland were first united, brought with 
im from his native land many proverbial 
Scotch traits. Shrewd he was, in a way, and 
economical, even penurious, with his eye on 
his purse. It was for this reason that count’ 
less courtiers posted northward on the eve of 
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his coronation seeking preferment, “Gold and 


Silver being a precious commodity in that 
Climate.” 


AVING once obtained the royal favor, 

these same lords found it an expensive 
pleasure, for his majesty “was very liberal, 
of what he had not in his own gripe, and 
would rather part with 100 £ he never had 
in his keeping, than one twenty shilling piece 
within his own custody.” 


| Bebe 2 apache cor Bal 
hospitality of his courtiers, James kept up 
a continuous round of visits. Indeed, in his 
journeys, his diet, and his apparel he “was 
very constant; in his Apparel so constant, as 
by his good will he would never change his 
clothes till very ragged; his fashion never.” 


HESE eccentricities in the matter of at- 
tire, which made the first Stuart king the 
subject of ridicule, were in no way trans 
mitted to his son. Certainly no English king 
has possessed a more instinctive elegance than 
did Charles I. The flattering brush of Van 
Dyck could be none too complimentary to 
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such a fastidious sovereign, who set the 
fashion in feathers and jewels, shoe-roses and 
boot fringes. 


i al the meantime, the extravagance of 
which dress was but a part helped crys- 
tallize Puritan sentiment, and Charles lost 
his head. But things kept on moving, and 
after tiring of the grim aspect of the Com- 
monwealth, a magnificent and “merrie mon- 
arch” was restored to the throne in the per 
son of Charles II. French he was in tastes 
and sympathy, but his subjects were loyal to 
him. His brother, James II, who succeeded 
him, met with less success, and after a short 
and troubled rule, the throne was declared 
vacant. 


| 5 yenessaepe speaking, the term Jacobean is 
applied to the period in English history 
which is covered by the reigns of all of these 
Stuart kings (1603-1688). Limiting its 
definition more closely, however, it is some- 
times held to apply to the period of years 
from 1603 to 1649, which includes only the 
reigns of James I and Charles I. 
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Early Stuart Pattern 


Te Jacobean style in its early phases was 
particularly English. The Tudors had 
left England with a strong feeling of national 
spirit, which was to find its complete expres- 
sion during the rule of the Stuarts. James I, 
himself, possessed no love for the arts, but his 
courtiers did, because they had inherited it 
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from the previous generation. And Charles I 
did, so that on the whole conditions were 
distinctly favorable for their development. 


A TTACHED to the household of James 

» and later to that of Charles I, 
was the first English architect, Inigo Jones. 
Added to his duties as architect, he was a 
“devyser” of the masques, which so occupied 
the existence of Anne, the wife of James I. 


‘te also built a factory at Mortlake for 
the manufacture of tapestry, and he im- 
fifty workmen from the Netherlands 
to instruct the English weavers in that art. 
A new interest in tapestry was the result. 
Charles I continued to support the Mortlake 
plant, and there had reproduced the cartoons 
of Raphael, which he had purchased, as well 
as smaller and less pretentious repeating pat: 
terns which were designed for furniture 
coverings. 
S for other textiles in use, there were 
always plenty of embroidered panels, 
for Stuart women were all expert with the 
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needle. Mary Stuart, mother of James I, on 
more than one occasion sent samples of her 
industry to her cousin and future execu- 
tioner, Queen Elizabeth, who accepted them 
because, as she said, “when people arrive at 
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Early Stuart Needlework a noticeable 
feature of which is the frame- 
which suggests a 
nish origin. 
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REWEL-WORK was popular, and an 
Indian influence was noticeable in the 
huge, scrawly patterns. The East India 
Company, which had been chartered by 
Queen Elizabeth, was expanding and spread- 
ing the products of India and China far and 
wide. Charles I expected the company to 
supply him with rare manuscripts, and his 
queen looked for gifts of rich cloths and other 
articles of luxury. 


ENT or cross-stitch needlework was in 
fashion, too, and often decorative 
escutcheons were featured in the panels. 


NTERESTING in this connection, and 
very typical of Stuart art, are the queer 
little pictures embroidered on frames and 
boxes. Their stiff, padded figures and ac 
companying ornament were badly drawn and 
poorly designed. Pictures there were, too, 
of contemporary pastoral or biblical subjects, 
which were just as badly drawn, but which 
were skilfully embroidered. 
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i cerry during the reign of James I, 
were ordinarily upholstered in printed 
linens, in leather or in velvet. During the 
succeeding reign, damasks and silks, many of 
which were made by English weavers, were 
none too magnificent to be in keeping with 
the general feeling of elegance. In linens, 
patterns suggested an Indian ancestry, while 
in damasks and silks the patterns were 
largely Italian. All through the Renaissance 
period, the Italians had been both manufac 
turers and purveyors of the choicest fabrics. 
Their florescent designs, indeed, formed the 
underlying basis of textile design in practi- 
cally every silk weaving center of Europe. 
Textiles manufactured in England, while fol- 
lowing closely accepted patterns, were notice- 


it was largely influenced by that of the 

Netherlands, for England and the Low 

Countries were bound together by their re- 

ligion. Twisted wood and the Flemish scroll 
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made their appearance. There was an in- 
creased use of flat ornament, of strap-work, 
of inlay, and oak continued to be the favored 
wood. 


ITH the Restoration, we find styles 

taking a new direction. Charles II, 
the restored monarch, had lived long in 
France and was, as we have said, entirely 
French in his sympathies. His court and 
styles were modelled upon those of Louis 
XIV. Moreover, several other events were 
conducive to the extension of French style 
in England. Charles not only was continu- 
ally sending his envoys to France to copy 
styles, but there was a decided increase of 
French emigrants to England, following the 
persecution of the Huguenots under the 
French king. When the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked, thousands of weavers and workers 
in other fields of industry fled to England. 
At Spitalfields and in other weaving centers, 
they continued to produce the sumptuous 
velvets, satins and damasks that they had 
been producing on their looms in France. 
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Stuart women were all expert needle- 
women. Their designs are often 
ingenious adaptations o; 
hangings from India. 
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